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MEETING, IN THE STATE OF IOWA, CON- 
CERNING OUR BELOVED FRIEND, SARAH 
B. DUGDALE. 


Read in the late [Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 


She was the daughter of William and Mary 
Ridgeway, who resided in Burlington, New 
Jersey, and was born Second month 16th, 
1788. Her earthly life closed near Prairie 
Grove, Henry county, Iowa, at the home of 
her children, Twelfth month 10th, 1880, aged 
nearly 93 years. Her father was a minister in 
the Society of Friends, and in early life she 
was deprived, by death, of a mother’s tender 
care. In the year 1808 she was united in 
marriage with John Dugdale, and soon after 
appeared in the ministry. She was acknow- 
ledged as a minister by Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. With the approbation 
of her Friends at different times she traveled 
extensively, visiting in Gospel love and hand- 
ing forth food (blessed by the Divine Master) 
to the comfort of hungering souls, and the 
peace of her own mind. She was gifted with a re- 
markable power of condensation, possessed 
rare intellectual endowments, and a well-cul- 
tured mind. Her ministry was very impres- 
sive’ The cast of her mind led her to sym- 
pathize, in an especial manner, with the poor, 
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trations were ever directed to those, carrying 
consolation and comfort to the sick and dying, 
whilst with her hands, like Dorcas of old, she 
did what she could to furnish garments for 
the needy. More than half a century ago 
she with her husband removed to the State of 
Ohio. While residing there,the great move- 
ment for the overthrow of slavery was inaug- 
urated, which received their hearty and uni- 
ted support. Iniquitous laws were enacted, im- 
posing fines and imprisonment for sheltering 
and feeding fugitive slaves, but regardless of 
this they unswervingly did their Christian 
duty at all hazards. Her companion, more 
than thirty years ago, pasged to the higher 
life, while she was favored to hear the glori- 
ous proclamation of liberty throughout the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof. She was 
deeply interested in the reforms of temper- 
ance, peace and tbe elevation of woman. The 
blessed cause of peace was especially precious 
to her. She often in her ministry alluded to 
it in the most beautiful and touching manner. 
The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
published a memorial tribute, from which the 
following brief extract is copied: “Sarah B. 
Dugdale was one of the founders of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, and one of its faithful 
and devoted friends. The purest type of 
peace and love, religious fervor and freedom, 
was to be found in this life, eminent for all 
the virtues that belong to the anointed of 
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the Heavenly Father. The poor, the op- 
pressed, the criminal, the enslaved, the in- 
' temperate and weak, the sick and the dying 
found in her, while health and strength were 
aby her, an active, untiring messenger of 
ove, a true and steadfast friend and suppor- 
ter, an emancipator, a peace maker, a minis- 
tering angel in spirit, to all mankind.” Her 
home and its contents were consumed by fire 
after her husband’s decease. Since then she 
has lived with her children “who rise up to 
call her blessed.” During the last few years of 
her life her physical powers gradually failed, 
her hearing was almost gone and sight so im- 
ired she could not recognize her friends. In 
thie prostrated state she was a rare example 
of patient sweetness of spirit and gentle as a 
little child. The last few months she was 
confined to her room. On several occasions 
she had wonderful re-awakenings of memory, 
during which she would speak to those pres- 
ent on religious subjects with all the sweet 
persuasive eloquence of her palmiest days. 
Only a few days before she passed away she 
said to her daughter, “Oh how I wish you 
all could know how happy and peaceful I 
feel.” At another time soon after, toa dear 
friend who was bidding her farewell, she said, 
“All is bright and beautiful, not a cloud before 
me. I am waiting to hear the glad summons 
to join in for ever praising Him who is the 
strength of my life.” With her head leaning 
on the breast of a beloved daughter, (bearing 
her name) who had been her tender and faith- 
ful attendant for years, her peaceful spirit 
passed from earth to realms of light without 
a struggle. The glad summons she so yearned 
for, came to her at last, “Come, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” The remains were taken to 
Friends’ meeting-house at Prairie Grove, and 
after a solemn meeting in which a brief feel- 
ing testimony was borne to her Christian life, 
in the presence of a large collection of people 
they were laid in jhe silent cemetery. 


———_ +more 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN.” 


This is a subject that at the present junc- 
ture in the affairs of the world fitly claims 
most earnest and deliberate thought. 

It is a century or more since the contempla- 
tion of the cruelty perpetrated by man upon 
his weaker brother wrung from one of Eng- 
land’s poets, whose verse has immortalized 
his name, burning words of shame and indig- 
nation that touched a respoysive chord in the 
hearts of the people. And while it must be 
acknowledged that a slow but steady progress 
is making towards a fuller recoguition of hu- 
man rights among individuals, governments 
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seem to have advanced very little beyond the 
humanity of that time. 

lt is a sad commentary upon the Christian 
civilization of our English speaking peoples 
that wherever they plant themselves the prin- 
ciples that regulate money getting and mo- 
ney lending are considered of vastly more ac- 
count than those higher principles of justice 
and equality of rights that are common to 
the race. 

What a mockery of the pure and peaceable 
teachings of Jesus, to send ships of war and 
whole battalions of men for the subjugation 
of an oppressed people, the descendants of a 
race who made their country the granary of 
the world, and built enduring monuments of 
skill and greatness ages upon ages before the 
name of the Briten had been heard upon the 
outposts of civilization. And when the un- 
holy strife is ended what an offence to the “I 
am ” of the Egyptian and of the Christian as 
well, to offer up thanksgivings and sing jubi- 
lant anthems in celebration of such a conquest 
through British intervention. 

Well may the earnest hearted of England’s 
clergy declare that a “ touch of sackcloth and 
ashes ought to be about their thanksgiving,” 
and those who bear rule have need to be re- 
minded that “ the religion of Christ speaks of 
a God of peace and consolation, who is the 
Father of all men, and who in spite of theiy 
wickedness and weakness in every conceiva- 
ble war loves and pities both sides alike.” 
Such sentiments, held and fearlessly advocated 
by all the teachers and preachers of Christi- 
anity in Protestant lands, would soon bring 
about the benign results for which its founder 
gave up his lite more than eighteen centuries 
ago. 

It is a time for resolute, persistent and un- 
compromising protest. The blush that man- 
tles the cheek of humanity at the details of 
strife and bloodshed from every part of the 
world should flame into burning indignation, 
strong and sweeping enough to consume, “ as 
the fire of the Lord,” the last vestige of that 
barbarity which permits questions among na- 
tions to be settled by the arbitrament of the 
sword ! 

Millions of the treasure of our Protestant 
peoples have been poured forth that the Gos- 
pel of “ peace and good-will ” may be spread 
upon the earth and countless lives of the pur- 
est and best among them have been as freely 
given that the “ benighted heathen ” may be 
brought under the Christianizing influence of 
our civilization. And how have these efforts 
been sustained ? 

The vessels that have borne to the shores 
of heathen lands the messengers of this blessed 
Gospel have carried at the same time the 
mercenary trader with his wares and goods, 
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and the demoralizing indulgences of his 
boasted enlightenment. 


Ships of war have bombarded their towns, 
soldiers have been quartered in their most 
holy places, and submission at the cannon’s 
mouth has been enforced to laws that are not 
understood and to customs at variance with 
the most cherished opinions and beliefs of the 
people. 

It has been said that commerce is the great 
civilizer of nations, and trade legitimately 
carried on ought to be the force and power to 
establish relations of peace and amity among 
mankind. But where have the English 
speaking peoples gone with their drugs and 
their wares that cursing instead of blessing 
has not followed in their wake? India, China, 
Egypt,—all old and long-established civiliza- 
tions, with rights that those trading among 
them in deference to our common humanity 
were bound to respect, have been forced to ac- 
cept conditions the most humiliating to na- 
tional honor. 


Nor is this all,—in our own land and with 
the dark record of spoliation and cruelty in 
the past before us, the inhabitants of the newly 
acquired territory of the far northwest are 
faring no better than did their Aboriginal 
brethren of the last century and a half. 

We must view this matter from a stand- 
point far above the sordid interests of material 
gain, and a market for our goods. As Chris- 
tian peoples we owe it to those nations whose 
ideas of God we are pleased to call heathen, 
to place before them the fairest and most 
attractive side of that which we esteem better 
and more enlightened. Every ship from a 
Christian laud ought to be a white-winged 
messenger of peace and good-will wherever it 
finds a harbor. In this Bi-Centennial year 
the civilized world is perhaps more than ever 
before prepared to inquire into the motives 
and intentions of the illustrious founder of 
this Commonwealth and to investigate the 
records of his government that breathed only 
peace and good-will to all the families of the 
earth. To the untutored savage of the forest 
a friend as truly as to the prince or courtier 
of his own nation, his name glows with a 
brighter lustre the more his deeds are brought 
to the light of impartial criticism. And the 
age has great need to enter into the investi- 
gation of all the pros and cons connected with 
the “ Holy Experiment.” 

A treaty made without an oath and pre- 
served unbroken for seventy years, at a time 
when war was counted the noblest occupation 
of a gentleman and the honors of mankind 
with startling incongruity were divided be- 
tween the profession of arms and ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, well deserves to rank among the 
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most sacred and enduring records of the hu- 
man race in any period of its history. 

It is beyond question the only example to 
be found in the annals of the race where the 
contracting parties were so alien, or where the 
Gospel of Christ, as a power among men of 
the most diverse conditions, has signally proved 
its power to control the passions and pro- 
mote the best welfare of all who come under 
its peaceable influence. 

And why should the State of Penn be 
the only example of the beneficence of a 
civilization conducted after the plan of the 
great Author of Christianity? Is it too late 
to take savage man wherever he may be 
found, or unchristianized man, under the 
“roof-tree” of his own home and nation, by 
the hand,—acknowledging him as a brother 
and claiming him as friend, and, repeating 
the “ Experiment,” test the power of the Gos- 
pel as it has not been tested since the sword 
gained the supremacy in the land of Penn. 

There is scarcely a day passes that witnesses 
not some occasion where the oil of kindness 
might flow for the healing of the nations. 
And that the war ships are made the arbiters 
is not because the great heart of the English 
speaking peoples is disloyal to the principles 
of right and justice and Christianity, but the 
peaceful arts of civilized life,—the factory, the 


farm and the work-shop engage and occupy - 


the multitudes, and the struggle to improve 
their own condition leaves little opportunity 
for inquiry into the merits of controversies in 
which their governments engage. Yet the 
very uprising against unrighteous home rule, 
the displacement of partisans who have been 
weighed in the balance of honest inquiry and 
found wanting,—and the effort to give the 
power into the hands of worth and integrity 
are a promise and prophecy that the outlook 
will broaden,—and the vexed question that 
Cain vainly tried to solve will force itselr 
upon our common humanity until a broad 
Christian foundation in every place is estab- 
lished and man acknowledges the ties of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

As the centuries roll away the pages of 
their history that men everywhere will more 
and more delight to meditate upon will be its 
records of Christian philanthropy, the “holy 
experiments” here and there undertaken by 
men and women, who in the spirit of the 
apostolic age counted not their lives dear un- 
to themselves if by the giving of themselyes 
they might in any measure hasten the time 
when nation shall no longer lift up sword 
ayainst nation, neither shall men learn war 
any more. ° L. J. R. 

sesh pegeseitliaheanens 

First keep thyself in peace, and then shalt 
thou be able to pacify others—Kempis. 
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THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The modern philosophers have accomp- 
lished many good things and not least among 
them is the better estimate of the “world and 
the flesh,” leaving out the third, usually given 
in this ill-favored trinity. The scientist sees 
man as an animal, whose organs have a right 
to full development, and he, therefore, claims 
for mankind the most favorable conditions, 
that he may in the course of time become the 
oe man, physically. This is what Herbert 

pencer said lately on the point : “ When life 
has been.duly rationalized by science it will 
be seen that among a man’s duties care of the 
body is imperative, not only out of regard for 
personal welfare, but also out of regard for 
descendents. His constitution will be con- 
sidered as an entailed estate which he ought 
to pass on uninjured, if not improved to those 
who follow, and it will be held that mil- 
lions bequeathed by him will not compen- 
sate for feeble health and decreased ability 
to enjoy life.” 

Science will do much to produce the high- 
est type of manhood, but there is a sphere 
into which it does not enter, and there is 
something which the human mind demands 
that science cannot supply. Every one of us 
has a natural desire for spiritual nutriment, 
and only spiritual food can satisfy it; nor 
can we stand in the fulness of manhood until 
all the God-given attributes are developed. 

In the early centuries of the Christian 
church religious zeal led pious men to sepa- 
rate themselves from the world because they 
believed the soul to be of such transcendent 
value that all claims of the body were thought 
to be temptations of the evil one, and were to 
be resisted even to death. And much nearer 
our own day the church carried a burden of 
denunciation against the things of time, and 
the pleasures of the material world. It was 
claimed that because “we have here no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come,” and 
as we will sooner or later be called to depart 
we should dwell in the world as a stranger on 
the way to a more permanent habitation. 
Even the children were taught to sing “I 
want to be an angel, and with the angels 
stand,” though we cannot think that many 
of the youths who gave utterance to this 
wish, or even the elders who instructed them, 
heartily wished to assume the crown any 
sooner than circumstances compelled them 
to. An ancient singer gives a more truthful 
view of the value of life. After setting forth 
the security of him whose trust is in the Al- 
mighty he says, speaking for God, “ With 
long life will . satisfy Him, ‘and show Him 
my salvation.” So it appears that the undue 
development of the religious side of man’s 
nature does not secure for him the perfection 


which God demands, and the growing 
thought of to-day seems to be that the natura} 
and the spiritual must develop together, thus 
fulfilling the law established by our Creator. 
When it is seen to be true that the gift of 
God, His holy spirit, which leads into the 
heavenly condition, is received in this our 
human life, we shall prize this existence as 
the period wherein we are made acquainted 
with the most satisfying knowledge, and this 
restful condition will secure for its posessor 
not only peace of mind, but also a better 
chance for physical well-being. “The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein;” and 
our day is worthy of our best endeavor, our 
highest thought, our noblest act. We have 
no treasure of word or deed too precious to 
be {cast into the world’s stock of goodness, 
for that is the Lord’s treasury, and whether 
the gift be great, or like the widow’s mite, it 
will bring us the reward according to the 
spirit in which we give. W. HH. 
Eleventh mo., 1882. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT, THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 
Concluded from page 630. 

A much longer poem published at the 
same time contains many fine passages. It 
describes a sermon preached by Miles Gordon, 
@ poor, worn-out artisan, to a little group of 
his fellows, gathered upon Shirecliffe, an emi- 
nence overlooking Sheffield : 


‘** Woe be unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
Who eat the widow’s and the orphan’s bread, 
And make long prayers to hide your vil- 

lainies,’ 
Said He who had not where to lay His head, 
And wandering forth while blew the Sub- 
bath breeze, 
— ears of corn with humble men like 
ese. 
God blames not him who toils six days in 
seven 
Wheresmoke and dust bedim the golden day, 
If he delight, beneath the dome of heaven, 
To hear the winds and see the clouds at play; 
Or climb His hills,amid their flowers to pray. 


We hate not the religion of bare walls; 
Wescorn not the cathedral’d pomp of prayer; 
For sweet are all our Father’s festivals, 
If contrite hearts the heavenly banquet share, 
In field or temple: God is acenyehene! 
Poor bread-tax’d slaves, have ye no hope on 
earth ? 
Yes: God from evil still educes good ; 
Sublime events are rushing to their birth; 
Lo, tyrants by their victims are withstood, 
And Freedom’s seed still grows, though 
steep’d in blood !”’ 


The foregoing extracts give some idea of 
Elliott’s poetry in its most impressive aspect ; 
the following, however, will show that he was 
also the poet of the moors and woodlands of 
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this native county. Residence in a great man- | Beneath the frown of wicked men 


ufacturing town had tended largely to in- 
crease his love for the country. Sheffield, 
unattractive in itself, stands within easy dis- 
tance of a beautiful tract of moorland stretch- 
ing away westward to the lonely hills of the 
Peak, and southward to the well-wooded val- 
ley of the Derwent. Into this breezy wilder- 
ness he would make short excursions when he 
had the needful time to spare, and he never 
failed to find the inspiration for which he 
sought. 
~The ee hail! Ye changeless, ye sub- 
ime, 
That seldom hear a voice save that of 
Heaven! 

Scorners of chance, and fate, and death, and 


time, 
But not of Him whose viewless hand hath 


riven 
The chasm through which the mountain- 
stream is driven! 
How like a prostrate giant—not in sleep 
But listening to his beating heart—ye lie! 
With winds and clouds dread harmony ye 


eep; 
Ye seem alone beneath the boundless sky : 
Ye speak, are mute—and there is no 7 ! 
Here all is sapphire light and open land, 
Blue brilliant sky above a sable sea 
Of hills, like chaos ere the first command 
, ee be light’ bade light and beauty 


‘ Elliott’s art was essentially that of an im- 
pemeies mausic and brilliant color filled 

is very soul. Let us hear what he has to say 
to the “ meek and splendorless” wild rose: 


“* Have I not seen thee, wild rose, in my 

dreams ? 

Like a pure spirit—beauteous as the skies 

When the clear blue is brightest, and the 
streams 

Dance down the hills, reflecting the rich dyes 

Of morning clouds and cistus woodbine- 
twined— 

Didst thou not wake me from a dream of 
death ? 

Yea, and thy voice was sweeter than the 
wind 

When it inhales the love-sick violet’s breath 

Bending it down with kisses, where the bee 

Hums over golden gorse and sunny broom. 

Soul of the rose! what saidst thou then to 


me? 
‘ We meet,’ thou said’st, ‘ though sever’d by 
the tomb: 
Lo, brother, this is ‘heaven and thus the just 
shall bloom!’ ”’ 


However firm a hold the beauties of nature 
might have upon the poet, he could not long 
forget the sadness and suffering in the hard- 
working world around him. “Forest Wor- 
ship” illustrates this fact in a remarkable 
manner : 

‘Within the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue s 


ky, 
Where fountains flow and wild ew blow, 
We lift our hearts on high; 


Our country’s strength is bowing, 
But, thanks to God, they can’t prevent 
The lone wild flowers from blowing! 


“High, high above the tree-tops 
The lark is soaring free, : 
Where streams the light through broken clouds 
His speckled breast I see: 
Beneath the might of wicked men 
The poor man’s worth is dying, 
But, thank’d be God, in spite of them 
The lark still warbles flying! 
“The preacher prays, ‘ Lord, bless us!’ 
‘Lord, bless us!’ echo cries; 
‘Amen!’ the breezes murmur low, 
‘Amen!’ the rill replies. 
The ceaseless toil of woe-worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying, 
But here, oh God of earth and heaven, +» 
The humble heart is praying!”’ 


But we have yet to notice the best poem of 
all, filled, as it seems to be, with the pure fresh 
air of the everlasting hills. It takes its title 
from Win Hill, a limestone mountain stand- 
ing nearly in the centre of the High Peak 
region; the traveler sees its fine, bold outline 
upon the western horizon just as he reaches 
the highest point on the Hallam moors. El- 
liott liked to fancy that there was something 
royal about Win Hill. Having climbed the 
grassy slopes, he seats himself upon the high- 
est point, bare-headed, “ ankle-deep in tufts of 
rose-cupp’d bilberries,” and gives us his views 
on Kingship: 

“To be a crowned and sceptred curse that 
makes 

Immortals worms! 
souls! 

One of the names which vengeance whips 

with snakes, 
Whose venom cannot die! a king of ghouls 
Whose drink is blood! To be clear-eyed as 


a wolf that feeds on 


owls, 
Still calling darkness light and winter spring! 
To be a tiger-king whose mercy growls! 
To be of meanest things the vilest thing! 
Throned Asp o’er lesser asps! What grub 
would be a king ? 


“But crown’d Win Hill! to be a king like 
thee! 

Older than death! as God’s, thy calm be- 
hest ! 

Only heaven-rivaled in thy royalty! 

Calling the feeble to thy sheltering breast, 

And shaking beauty from thy glorious vest, 

And loved by every good and happy thing! 

With naught beneath thee that thou hast 
not blessed, 

And naught above thee but the Almighty’s 

wing! 
Oh!. glorious, god-like aim! Who would not 
be a king?” 

This lonely hill-top, he then tells us, is 
sacred to death and sorrow; a homeless 
stranger had once perished there in the winter 
snows. The poet’s heart is filled with sym- 
pathy for the unknown wanderer who had 
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turned his back upon “the hard world that| estate of ten acres, he had built himself » 
scorned to scorn him,” and spent his last | comfortable homestead, and in this quiet cor- 


hours in so vast a solitude: 


“He died. But still the winds that loved him 
came 
And whispered, though he made them no 


reply. 
And still his friends, the clouds, bedewed 
his frame 
With frozen tears, less cold than charity. 
But little men, whom summer brought to 
see 
The heathcock’s plumes, beheld him where 
he lay, 
And robbed him of that glorious tomb 
which he ; 
Chose in his pride, bearing his bones away, 
His proud, insulted bones, to mix with com- 
mon clay. 
“And I will Not loathe man—although he be 
Adder and tiger!—for his sake who died 
Here, in his de-olation great and free, 
And with a fall’n immortal’s might and 
ride 
On human nature’s dignity relied 
When all else failed!” 


Only one really authentic portrait of the 
Corn-Law Rhymer is extant. It forms the 
frontispiece to the three-volume edition of his 
poems which was published in 1833-5, and it 
represents him as ke was often to be seen in 
those days at Reform and Free Trade meet- 
ings,—a slightly-built, nervous man, rather 
under the middle height, but with an earnest, 
wonderful face: a mass of dark hair crown- 
ing a pale, high forehead, and fearless blue 
eyes shining forth with a piercing glance. 

We have already hinted that since coming 
to Sheffield he had been successful in busi- 
ness. At the beginning of 1837, the year of a 
great commercial panic, his property amount- 
ed to over £10,000. No one knew better than 
he how uncertain a thing was prosperity un- 
der the protective system, but in spite of care- 
ful management he lost a third part of his 
savings when the crash came, and was glad to 
escape so easily. He remained in Sheffield 
four years longer, but disposed of his business 
as soon as he conveniently could. ,In 1838 
he paid his only visit to London, and repre- 
sented the Sheffield working men at the great 
meeting of Chartist delegates in Palace Yard, 
presided over by Henry Vincent. Next year 
the Chartist leaders began to advocate physi- 
cal force, and declared themselves in favor of 
Protection; Elliott indignantly withdrew 
from their ranks, devoted his energies exclu- 
sively to promoting the repeal of the Corn- 
Laws, and revived the “Sheffield Mechanics’ 
Anti-Bread Tax Society,” which he had 
originated in or before 1850. In 1842 he left 
the neighborhood of Sheffield and went to live 
at Hargitt Hill, in the parish of Great Hough- 
ton, an out-of-the-wotld place about seven 
miles east of Barnsley. Here, upon a small 


ner his declining years were passed. Old age 
and failing health had come upon him almost 
suddenly, and he was glad te have a little 
breathing time before the evening of life closed 
in. He still took an absorbing interest in the 
Free Trade question, wrote for the League 
Journal, and rejoiced exceedingly in the final 
triumph of the cause. The care of his garden, 
country walks,— he was a good walker almost 
up to the last—and letter-writing, filled up 
such time as he could spare from literary 
work, 

It is impossible within the limits of this- 
paper to give an adequate idea of the good 
things which are contained in his published 
letters. They are full of quiet humor, wise 
comment upon public affairs, and the con- 
densed experience acquired in the course of a 
long and busy life. Here, for instance, within 
the compass of a couple of lines, is a most 
life-like portrait of William Johnson Fox— 
sometime M.P. for Oldham—one of the most 
gifted and certainly the oddest-looking of all 
the Free Trade leaders. ‘“ Did you ever hear 
Fox, or see him?’—Elliott writes to John 
Watkins—“ He is a portmanteau set on end,. 
full of goodness, eloquence and genius!” It is. 
also interesting to notice the intense repug- 
nance with which he regarded the so-called 
artof war. He defined it as being the easiest 
in the world: merely the art ef skulking and 
fighting out of the enemy’s reach. All the 
scientific “improvements” in the fighting- 
trade had originated in cowardly motives. 
But when we find him opposed to all paid 
preaching, and asking “why should there be. 
more than one Chureh—that which every 
good man carries within his heart of hearts ?” 
we are led to question whether there was not 
in his composition the making of a good prac- 
tical Quaker. 

As time went on, the feebleness of his 
health became more marked. His last book, 
“ More Prose and Verse,” was passing through 
the press; but he had Jost much of his old 
energy, and it became hard work to correct 
the proof-sheets. He knew that he had not 
much longer to live, yet the future had no ter- 
rors for him. He had delivered as well as he 
could the message which had been given him, 
his work was ended, and he longed for rest. 
His last illness was a brief one; he suffered 
much, bearing his pain bravely, and thinking 
rather of those around him than of himself. 
After a short, sharp struggle, he became un- 
conscious, and when on the morning of the 1st 
of December, 1849, the villagers called to 
inquire after him on their return from church, 
they were told that for Ebenezer Elliott the 
eternal Sabbath had begun. On the 6th his , 
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body was buried in peace under the shadow of | 


a hawthorn in the churchyard of Darfield- 
upon-Dearne. 

Thus the great brotherly soul of the Poet 
of the Poor passed away from among the peo- 
ple whom he had loved so well. His works— 
nearly enough forgotten in our time—are his 
best monument, and extracts from them would 
have formed his most fitting epitaph. 

“ For myself,” he writes, “I am sufficiently 
rewarded if my poetry has led one poor, de- 
spairing victim of misrule from the ale-house 
to the fields; if I have been chosen of God to 
show his desolated heart that though his 
wrongs have been heavy and his fall deep, 
and though the spoiler is yet abroad—still in 
the green lanes of England the primrose is 
blowing, and on the mountain top the lonely 
fir pointing with her many fingers to our 
Father in heaven. ... . e 

“ When I shall go to my account, and the 
Great Questioner, whose judgments err not, 
shall say to me, ‘ What didst thou with the 
lent talent?’ I can truly answer— Lord, it is 
here, and with it all that I could add to it— 
doing my best to make that little much.’” 

Epwarp Marsu. 





PerrorM a kind action, and you find a 
kind feeling growing in yourself, even if it 
was not there before. As you increase the 
number of objects of your kind and charita- 
ble interest, you find that the more you do 
for them, the more you love them. Serve 
others, not because they are your friends, not 
because they are interesting, not because they 
are grateful: serve them when they are un- 
friendly, when they are distasteful, even dis- 

usting,—serve them when they are ungrate- 
ul, serve them because they are the children 
of your Father, and theref»re are all your 
brethren, and you will soon find that the fer- 
vent heart keeps time with the charitable 
hands.— W. B. O. Peabody. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Oswego on the 7th and 8th of this month. 
The weather was favorable, and a company 
of nine of us rode out from Poughkeepsie in 
a stage. The country is hilly and in the 
summer must be exceedingly attractive. The 
Meeting-house is situated on a knoll which 
commands a fine view of hills and fertile 
dales, dotted with prosperous-looking home- 
steads. A school is taught in the immediate 
neighborhood, and though it is not now under 
the care of Friends, it is dismissed during the 
time the meeting is in session, and it is inter- 
esting to see an unusual number of young 
people in attendance at this quarter. 
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The exercises during both days were lively 
and impressive, exhorting to faithfulness in 
the performance of those little manifestations 
of duty which we often shrink from heeding 
because of their being so much in the cross. 
Some of us who are further advanced can be 
of use in helping those who are struggling in 
their spiritual progress. We need to avoid 
criticisms which will check their growth. With 
our young children we are careful to assist 
their development, and so in the dawnings 
of religious experience, a word in season may 
aid a brother or sister, in giving attention to 
serious awakenings. 

An elder brother desired that our hearts 
should be prepared for the reception of the 
inspeaking word, that its leavening power 
might be made manifest in our lives. It ‘is 
the life-giving principle existing in the meal 
upouv which the leaven seizes, until it perme- 
ates it throughout, and if we keep ourselves 
alive to the monitions of the Spirit, its quick- 
ening influences will be felt at work in the 
secret chambers of our soul. 

We were exhorted to increased watchful- 
ness over ourselves, that whatever allure- 
ments the fashions and follies of this world 
may present, we be found steadfastly direct- 
ing our gaze toward that star of Truth, by 
obedience to whose light our feet may be 
guided. 

The earnest desire was felt that something 
of good to strengthen us, young and old, on 
our way, might be carried from this meeting. 
Such gatherings are often seasons of refresh- 
ing, and make us feel that we have been 
kindly led to green pastures, beside the still 
waters, wherein the good Shepherd delights 
to feed His flock. 

On Fifth day at the close of the business 
meeting, a Temperance Conference was held, 
which had been appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting Committee, and which appeared to 
be very satisfactory to all, notwithstanding 
its lengthening the session. Original papers 
were read by Joseph Bogardus and’ Robert 
Haviland. 

The subject was presented to us as individ- 
uals capable of exercising a good influence 
over those with whom we associate in the 
spread of temperance sentiments. There 
must be a willingness on our part in trying 
to accomplish this to accept the penalty, of 
being branded as radicals or fanatics, since 
no reform can be brought about without 
something of the martyr spirit in those who 
enter earnestly into the work. There must 
be a sacrifice of many of the pleasures of 
life when we enter the lists as valiant sol- 
diers resolved to overcome the powers of 
darkness by the sword of the Spirit. Let us 
work in whatever way may open before us, 
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by the spread of temperance literature, by 


the pen, by our words, and above all by our re 


example, to hasten the day when parents may 
feel that the firstlings of the flock will no 
longer be tempted to sacrifice themselves to 
the mammon of this unrighteous traffic. Then 
our brethren of whatsoever class, whose in- 
dulgence in drinking is their besetting sin, 
can rise to the full dignity of their manhood 
by having this alcoboliz poison removed 
from their reach. 

In this cause there is work for all; may the 
ranks be filled with ardent laborers, eager to 
give time and much they hold dear in the 

rtherance of this humanitarian work. 


E. B. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 25, 1882. 





Gov. Parrison’s InavcuRATION.—We are 
glad to be able to join in hearty commenda- 
tion of the good sense and modesty of our 
Governor-elect, Robert E. Pattison, in de- 
clining any military escort whatever on the 
occasion of his installation in office. The 
further our public officials keep from needless 
display and senseless parade of military power 
on the occasion of a peaceful civic act, the 
better is their influence upon their fellow- 
citizens, and the more fully, we trust, will 
their fellow-citizens approve them. 

We rejoice to note a return to simple dig- 
nity and an abnegation of all such para- 
phernalia on an occasion like that alluded to 
in this instance, as tends to foster personal 
vanity, and opens a doorway for an expendi- 
ture of the public funds for a purpose worse 
tban useless. We shall hope that the future 
acts of the new governor may be such as are 
reasonably expected from his past record. 
The following is from his letter in reply to 
an offer of a military escort from the State 
Fencibles : 


“This letter is only one of many I am daily 
receiving of similar import from various or- 
ganizations, both civil and military. As I 
was at one time a member and president of 
your battalion, it is not improper that I select 
my reply to your invitation as a method of 
communicating my purpose as to the Inaugu- 
ration to all those organizations that have 
already addressed me on the subject or might 
be likely to take any action in the matter in 
the future. For the personal compliment in- 
tended to be bestowed upon me by these 
friends I am sincerely grateful, but must de- 
cline to accept their kind offers, for the reasons 
I am about to state. I have always enter- 
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tained a profound conviction that a simple and 
demonstrative inauguration of public offi- 
rs was most in accord with the spirit of 
republican institutions. There is no reason 
that I can see why the mere taking of an oath 
by the citizen called by the people to execute a 
public trust should be made the occasion for 
scenes of pageantry and demonstration. To 
my mind the solemnity of the act is marred 
by the intrusion of such needless and inopor- 
tune display. The sooner we return to sim- 
plicity and democratic good sense in_ these 
matters the better—better for the people and 
better for the officers. Besides, I am resolutely 
determined that, so far as I can control the 
matter, my inauguration as Governor shall 
not cost the people of Pennsylvania one dollar. 
Why tet it? They derive no benefit from 
such scenes and the money spent thereon is 
wasted. 

“These are my reasons for declining your 
kind offer. I trust they may meet your ap- 
proval. Of course, the inauguration isa public 
act and takes place in the eye of the public. 
Therefore it is the right of such citizens as de- 
sire to do so voluntarily and at their own ex- 
pense to be present at and witness the cere- 
mony. Allsuch I will be glad to see and meet 
on that occasion. More than that I do not 
wish to inspire and cannot approve. 

“* Respectfully yours, 
““RoBERT E. PATTISON.”’ 





DisaPPoOINTMENT IN Iowa.—In the Sixth 
month of this year the people of the State of 
Iowa, by a majority of about 30,000, ratified 
an amendment to the constitution of that 
State prohibiting the liquor traffic. 

A test case brought before a district court 
of Iowa has called forth a decision from a 
Judge Hayes that this amendment has not 
been legally ratified, and hence is not a part 
of the constitution of Iowa. The grounds for 
this decision are two-fold. First, the journals 
of the two houses of the legislature that pro- 
posed and passed the amendment do not con- 
tain the act in full on their pages and do not 
contain a statement of the vote. Second, there 
appears to have been a slight difference be- 
tween the act of the senate and that of the 
other house. 

These circumstances, of course, are correctly 
held to invalidate the law which was hailed 
with such rejoicings as an important step for- 
ward toward a higher and noble moral stand 
for the people of a prosperous and progressive 
new State. It is astonishing, indeed, that so 
great a blunder should have occurred in the 
legislative work of a body who were actuated 
by such rectitude of motive; and a well- 
founded anxiety will be felt by the advocates 
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of temperance in the northwest lest some inquiry, or to seek to clothe the versatile hu- 


change of popular sentiment may occur be- 
fore the desired measure can be again ma- 
tured and presented to the people. Says the 
New York Independent : 


‘Both political parties, as such, have advo- 
cated and aaa the principle; but, as mat- 
ters now stand it will take two years to incor- 
porate this principle into the fundamental law 
of the State. The two houses of the next leg- 
islature must propose the amendment for this 

urpose and enter the same on their respective 
journals, with the yeas and nays thereon; and 
this amendment being referred to the legisla- 
ture next to be chosen at a general election, 
must be published as may be provided by law 
for three months prior to such election, and 
then it must be adopted and recorded in the 
same way by this legislature, and a time must 
be fixed for the people to vote upon the same. 
All this process must be gone through with 
before the matter will be in a condition for the 
direct action of the people.”’ 


We shall earnestly hope that no other such 
error shall occur in the vital work of righte- 
ousness in those State legislative bodies which 
are ready to bear aloft the banner of light, 
and exalt a principle now perceived to be so 
highly beneficial to the people. 





A Worp ror Procress.—It is cheering 


~ to find in the New York Independent a pro- 


test against arbitrary limitations and dog- 
matic barriers in the field of inquiry con- 
cerning the deepest and highest interests of 
rational and religious beings. The writer 
points out the importance, in the work of 
religious education, of keeping the mind open 
to all forms of truth and to all sources of 
enlightenment. He affirms that it must be 
better to have the mind opened toward the 
light, than to have some particular system of 
belief photographed upon the understanding, 
and the mind then closed up against further 
and deeper impressions of truth. 

It is yet felt that progress in religious 
thought, being trammeled by dogmatic limita- 
tions, comes not so much by growth and de- 
velopment, and as the natural result of faith- 
ful and fearless scholarship, as “by explosions 
here and there, and by a sort of violence, 
tearing down the fences and clearing the 
ground for some wider extension of bounda- 
ries.” 

It indicates a radical want of confidence in 
that which we affirm to be eternal verity, to 
endeavor to close up any of the avenues of 


man mind in fettering vestments which par- 
alyze its natural powers, lest in a free search 
after realities it lose sight of landmarks and 
limitations. 

A faith which is merely dogmatic and is 
the result of arbitrary dictation rather than 
of reason can hardly be that alluded to by 
the Apostle Paul when he declared (Romans 
x, 10) ‘‘ With the heart a man believeth unto 
righteousness.” This heart-faith which lea- 
vens and enriches life is also illustrated by 
the parable of the little leaven which a wo- 
man mingled with the meal, and which vivi- 
fied the whole mass, for its nature is to grow, 
and in its progressive development it must 
more and more transcend its old limitations. 
The grain of mustard-seed, too, furnished the 
blessed Teacher with a type which Shows the 
expansion of the germ of ‘truth into a tree in 
which the birds of the air may find an abiding . 
place. But in order that the germ may thus 
expand there must be liberty of conscience 
and of thought. If the great Gardener only 
finds in the human heart the one seed—the 
central germ of all religious truth—faith in 
the existence of a Supreme Being—the whole 
rounded perfectness of the religious life is 
only a matter of natural development. “ For 
what is it, O my heart, to believe in God?” 
says a recent writer (Dr. Andrew P. Peabody). 
“Ts it not to take in the ever-present God 
from all nature, from all life, from the God- 
born soul of humanity, and most of all, from 
thine own profound consciousness, and varied 
experience, and unuttered yearnings? Is it 
not to crave His inspiration for thine every 
purpose, to seek His will in thine every coun- 
sel, to cleanse the guest-chamber of all that 
is unworthy of Him, and to hallow for His 
occuparcy all its garniture of power, faculty 
‘and affection?” From such a seed of faith 
will spring the flowers of Paradise and all 
the precious fruits of the Spirit. 


Language is ambiguous, and verbal faiths 
and creeds must ever be sources of conten- 
tion. But the convictions which lie deeper, 
and take hold of the feelings and affections, 
will ever furnish a sufficient and unbroken 
bond for the true disciples of Christ. It has 
been remarked that the same strains of sub- 
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lime poesy have expressed the aspirations and 
the heart-faith of long generations of man- 
kind; and in our own day bursts of sacred 
song which have arisen in one part of the 
vineyard of the Highest {have touched the 
universal heart of the Church, and have been 
echoed and re-echoed from a thousand fields 
of service, which had been believed to be as 
wide apart as the heavens and the earth. 
They are seen to be bound altogether by a 
chain invisible to mortal eye, which has found 
definition in the expression, “the unity of the 
Spirit.” It is felt that the heart of Christen- 
dom has ever the same pulse-beats of reve- 
rence, love and worship; and the same works 
of righteousness attest the essential oneness of 
the great multitudes which are,seeking in 
various ways and by such light as is vouch- 
safed them, to attest their loyalty to the 
Divine Goodness and Wisdom. 





Did not a heavenly prophetic vision of the 
essential unification of the Christian Church, 
as a result of the bursting of unholy bonds, 
rest in the minds and hearts of the martyrs 
of our own simple confession, in the 17th 
century, when they were willing to endure 
reproach, scorn, torture and lingering death, 
rather than withhold their testimony to the 
essential need of soul-liberty, and to the all- 
importance of the reception of the seed of 
Divine Truth from the hand of the Great 
Sower himself? The Eternal Wisdom cannot 
err, and the true worshipper should reach out 
to the guiding hand, keep the eye single to the 
Eternal Light, and trust that the result of 
this seeking will be finding. Every secondary 
help was welcomed, but the Pole Star of their 
faith was not “creed nor legend.” That which 
the apostolic fathers of our communion defined 
as the inward Light was seen to be the prac- 
tical guide of the Christian ; and this saving 
and eternal light was so profoundly realized 
that men and women counted their earthly 
lives far less dear to them than they esteemed 
the earnest, steadfast confession of their faith 
in a glorious verity of which they had expe- 
rienced the power and sweetness. 


True it is, we solemnly believe, the word of 
God never goes forth in vain, and never re- 
turns void; and even now is to be seen and 
felt the acquiescence of mankind in that 
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which was vehemently repudiated and set at 
naught a few generations ago. 

As vessels from different points of the 
compass, but steering for the same haven, as 
they draw near port, recognize one another 
and exchange greetings, so will the power of 
the Divine Spirit and its guidance draw all 
sincere seekers after Truth home to the true 
rest, and to mutual recognition. 

In conclusion we cite the further words of 
Dr. Parker, which have the ring of really en- 
lightened sentiment : 


‘*In aserene confidence that truth is strong- 
er than all things else and must prevail, let us 
strive, with open minds and hearts, to receive 
from the Bible and from all other sources 
opened to us, all the light that is vouchsafed 
us. A foolish prejudice against science, su- 
perstitious theories of the Bible, attempts ‘to 
force the inspired poetry of one dispensation 
into the scientific molds of another,’ and the 
habit of buttressing some medizeval systems of 
divinity with artificial uses of the plain and 
simple meanings of biblical texts—all such 
methods are, in the long run, pernicious and 
disastrous. The use of the legitimate instru- 
ments of discovery, afforded by an honest sci- 
entific criticism, is of incalculable value in the 
domain of theological inquiry and study. To 
forbid the use of such instruments is to encour- 
age mediocrity in scholarship or to foster a 
secret skepticism that will in time blaze forth 
in more or less fury. In a letter to Charles 
Kingsley, Frederic D. Maurice wrote this sen- 
tence: ‘I have been solemnly and inwardly 
impressed with the truéh that the Bible, as a 
means of attaining to the knowledge of the 
living God, is precious beyond all expression 
or conception; when made a substitute for 
that knowledge, may become a greater dead- 
ener to the human spirit than all other 
books.’ ”’ 
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BRIGGS.—On Eleventh mo. 11th, 1882, at 
the residence of hisson, William Taylor Briggs, 
Middletown, Bucks co., Pa., after a short ill- 
ness, of paralysis, Samuel 8S. Briggs, in the 
79th year of his age; a consistent and life-long 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. By 
the death of this Friend Middletown Meeting 
has lost one of its most regular attenders. 


BROWN.—At his residence in the city of 
New York, on Fourth-day, 15th inst., Samuel 
Brown, aged nearly 89 years. 

For more than fifty years he was a promi- 
nent and useful member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends in New York. His practical 
intelligence, genial and dignified manner, his 
probity and circumspect conduct in all the re- 
lations of life, commanded the esteem and re- 
spect of a large circle of friends and fellow- 
citizens. His burial, which was conducted 
with much simplicity, took place at Friends’ 


Cemetery, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on the 


morning of First-day last. 
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SKIDMORE.—On Tenth month 5th, 1882, | usually appears totally dark at such times, was 
at his residence in the town of B : : : oa ; 
Dutchess county, N. Y., James C. auhbmare, veer inated a 
in the 79th year of hisage; an Elder in Oswego | ™@X!ng its level Moor dimly visible. | it was 
Monthly Meeting. not the effect of reflection from the illumin- 
—_—, ated mountains, because the interior of the 
valley was protected from such reflection. 
Some passing clouds in our atmosphere shut 
out this interesting scene from the sight of 
the observer for about an hour. When the 
sky cleared again, Mr. Williams looked once 

























REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 
Editors Friend Intelligencer: 


The fcllowing subscriptions have been made 
since last report in your paper: 





Gone a scaeedk scm iniba Cacmabbuanaenidie more, and saw that the strange light had 
a... ee disappeared. Mr. Williams had made a sim- 
Friend (Third street) .. -ilar observation, in the same spot, about five 
Geo. W. Hancock. ....cccccccccccrcceccccccees years ago. 

I. WE, UII, oseccsnscscmaceocesessnenes “About seven weeks’ after Mr. Williams” 
wae (Oar on Coveccccccccceccosecccecccoesese observation, which we have described, there 
Cte deg aarp MRR mangmmana 150 00 | W28 @ total eclipse of the sun, and a party of 


French and English astronomers went to Egypt. 
to observe it, as the line of totality ran across 
that country. When these astronomers turned 
their spectroscopes upon the edge of the moon 
as it hid the sun on the 17th of May they per- 
ceived indications in the strengthening of cer- 
tain lines of the spectrum, of the existence of 
an atmosphere on the moon. 


Our building fund is all! spent and a large 
sum yet wanted to free us from debt. 
RosBert Brippie, Treasurer. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS have been received by the 
Treasurer for Fair Hill Meeting-house since 
last report as follows: 


ee I ... nnsssenecenisovoounantign $20 00} “This observation, though not unprecedent- 
Edward Hopper... ssll tpcasiauntieeeta ngamiaiehin eee 25 00 | ed, was hailed with satisfaction by those who 
a 198 Oo | bad always contended that the moon was not 
J. &. Vins. ccesssscssosssresserecrecrecccceceeeee, 25 00 | #8 dead as it seemed. The existence of an 
John L. Longatrethr............ccccsccoccerceess 25 00 | atmosphere would explain the phenomenon 
BR BR ectinsess prtenccnenorcessccesescnses 10 00| which Mr. Williams witnessed in the valley 
BROS V . SOMO vccceccesccccscsscscceseess 10 00 


of Plato, as well as various other equally sin- 
gular observations which have been made by 
students of the moon from time to time. 

“ But this was not all. On the 19th of May, 
two days after the eclipse, John G. Jackson, of 
Delaware, while studying the moon, as he had 
been accustomed to do for years, with a re- 
flecting telescope, was surprised to see, near 
the western edge of the disk, and over a por- 
tion of the flat region known as the Sea of 
Crises, something which he ‘described as a 
feathery-looking cloud. Just two months later 
he saw a similar appearance in the same 
place. And now Mr. L. E. Trouvelot, a well- 
known astronomer, commenting upon Stanley 
Williams’ observation, says that he has more: 
than once witnessed similar appearances upon 
the moon’s disk. He has seen lunar Jand- 
scapes lose their distinctness as if thin clouds 
were floating over them, and once, around the 
crater of Kant, he saw what may have been 
a rare vapor slightly tinged with purple. He 
has also seen another large crater illuminated 
with a faint purple light. Mr. Trouvelot. - 
thinks these various appearances are manl- 
festations of a lunar atmosphere of a nature: 
yet unknown. 

“ Curious observations of a similar nature 
can be found scattered here and there in as- 
tronomical records reaching back more than a 
century ; but they have generally been looked 


Mary Ann Mather, additional subscrip- 
SUI sc scsncucndenaodbndscbimnindsnns dcbasibbiasnasts 
Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Has the Moon an Aimosphere?—This ques- 
tion is again revived through some curious 
observations that have recently been made by 
an English astronomer. They are detailed 
as follows: 

“On the 27th of March last, Stanley Wil- 
liams, an English observer, was looking at the 
moon in the early evening with a telescope of 
considerable power, and giving particular at- 
tention to that. very singular oval valley known 
to astronomers by the name of Plato. This 
valley is about sixty miles broad, remarkably 
level, and surrounded by a ring of mountains 
averaging something less than 4,000 feet high, 
but shooting up here and there into peaks 
nearly as high as tna. When the sunlight 
strikes across the summits of the mountains 
on one side it throws the shining peaks into 
splendid relief, but all the valley within re- 
mains shrouded in darkness. 

“The sun was just rising upon this mountain 
ring when Mr. Williams made his observation 
of Plato, and his eye at once detected a strange 
appearance. The interior of the valley, which 
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upon with distrust or totally disregarded. 
These recent observations give them renewed 
interest and tend to vindicate their correct- 
ness. If it can be shown that the moon has 

an atmosphere,;Sir William Herschel’s idea 

that our satellite is inhabitable will not be 

deemed so ridiculous as it has seemed to some 

modern astronomers. The mere possibility of 

such a thing is somewhat startling, for the 

moon is really a very near neighbor to the 

earth. Few, perhaps, realize how close we 

are to another world besides the earth, but it 

is a very narrow span of space that separates 

us from the moon. The mean distance is only 

240,000 miles, or less than ten times the cir- 

cuit of the earth, and only about eighty times 

as far as from here to San Francisco. Not a 

few sea captains have probably sailed as far as 

the distance from the earth to the moon. And 

yet so close at hand as this there is a world 

differing so widely from the one we dwell 

upon that we can only admit the possibility of 

its being inhabited by assuming that its in- 

habitants are as unlike ourselves as their world 

is unlike ours.” 


ORIGIN OF THE USE OF COFFEE. 


It is well known that the coffee plant is 
not indigenous in Arabia, but was imported 
from Abyssinia at a date which cannot be 
accurately fixed. The taste for coffee itself 
had a hard struggle at first to find a general 
welcome among the more select circles. 
Apart from the oldest legend concerning 
Shadeli’s drink, the Medina Sheikh Abd-el- 
Kader is the oldest historical authority on 
the use of the “blood red Kaweh,” as the 
Tunisian [bn Waki named the beverage. 
In the year 1587, not 300 years ago, he tells 
us that in Yemen people made use of a drink 
which so lightened the night-watches that 
the faithful of the place were able to sing the 
praises of God more fervently and cheerfully 
than could be done anywhere else. Accord- 
ing to him, the Mufti Dhabani was the first 
to introduce the insignificant little bean cn 
Arabian soil, having brought it with him 
from Africa. Certain is it that the districts 
of Shoa, Euarara and Kaffa (whence the 
name), in the south of the Abyssinian high- 
lands, form the original home of the coffee 
plant. Dhabani was of a sickly nature, and 
since he belonged to the order of the Sofi (Ul- 
tra Pantheists), who believed that everything 
. on earth and all being emanated from the 
Godhead, he regarded a means of excitement 
of this kind as a providential gift. The Med- 
inese and faithful Meccans laid their tur- 
baned heads together in the public places, 
when first they heard the news; a pious 
sheikh in Aden was the first to drink the 
“‘black juice” as a sort of public spectacle. | 
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In Mecca itself, violent strife arose soon after 
its introduction as tothe propriety of usin 
it. There were great meetings of learne 
and pious men, who at last, probably after 
extreme pressure from the Mameluke gov- 
ernor, Khair-Beg, declared that coffee “ dis- 
turbed the brain, and intoxicated like wine.” 
But their opponents were of another opinion, 
and adduced the authority of the celebrated 
Bagdad physician Avicenna in their defence, 
which, however, did not prevent the trans- 
gressor of the edict forbidding the use of 
coffee from being publicly whipped. At the 
same time the zealots of the Hedjaz pro- 
claimed that all coffee-drinkers would appear 
before the All-Merciful on the resurrection- 
day with black faces. While the great ana- 
thema was being pronounced at Mecca; the 
brothers of the order at Cairo, the very 
Mamelukes themselves, were already revel- 
ling in the newly-discovered luxury. A con- 
firmation of the Mecca decree was, therefore, 
not to be expected from the Sultan, and he, 
Kanfu Alguri, quashed the ordinance of his 
governor and sent the latter into exile. Then 
many holy Sheikhs, for example the cele- 
brated Mohammed Harife, founder of one of 
the four orthodox schools of Islam, took the 
side of the coffee-drinkers. Thus was the 
precious bean fully rehabilitated in Western 
Arabia at least.—London Times. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. 


The Churchman, in a recent number, gives 
the following interesting account of this 
yearly pilgrimage : 

“Lord Dufferin has signified that persons 
going on the annual pilgrimage to Mecca will 
not be interfered with in crossing the Suez 
Canal. Inasmuch as every Mohammedan, 
who has the means and ability, is expected, 
to visit Mecca once in his lifetime, if he 
would be better than a Jew or a Christian, it 
is to be presumed that the usual number of 
pilgrims will observe this annual ceremony. 
The number going by this route has some- 
times amounted to twenty thousand. These 
devotees, however, come from ali the Moham- 
medan world, and, at times, have numbered, 
it is believed, as many as two hundred thous- 
and. So necessary is it that at least seventy 
thousand should be assembled from the 
various nations of Islam that angels are sup- 
posed to come down and supply the deficiency, 
in case a pilgrimage is thinly attended. 

“Cairo has the honor of supplying, each 
year, the Kaaba, or temple of Mecca, with a 
lining of rich silk, adorned with Arabic sen- 
tences embroidered in gold. The old one 
is returned and divided into small portions 
for the benefit of the faithful. 

“The line of march, before reaching the 
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frontier of Egypt, crosses that of the Children 
of Israel, not far from Agazood, it would seem, 
a few miles above Suez. From this point, 
the pilgrims cross the northern part of the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai to El] Akaba, at the 
head of the Eastern Gulf. A mile or two 
distant is Ezion Geber, at or near which the 
pilgrims cross the track of the Children of 
Israel a second time. They then continue 
their. journey down through Arabia on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea until they reach 
the sacred birth-place of the prophet. 

“Mecca, which is sixty-five miles east of Jed- 
dah, its port on the Red Sea, lies in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by hills from two to five 
hundred feet high. The city is two miles and 
a half long and less than a mile broad. 
There is little remarkable about it, except the 
Kaaba or Square House, which is the most 
sacred spot in the Mohammedan world. It 
stands in the centre of an oblong square some 
750 feet long and 600 broad, the whole being 
inclosed by a high wall, inside of which, on 
all sides, are five or six hundred pillars, each 
four supporting a cupola. The Kaaba itself 
is a building some 54x42 and from thirty- 
five to forty feet high. It is without win- 
dows, and, at a short distance, has the appear- 
ance of a perfect cube. Into this sacred 
edifice none but a Mohammedan is allowed 
to enter, though it has been entered by Burck- 
hardt, Burton, and others, under the guise of 
pilgrims. The building is lighted from the 
root, but seems to be without anything 
remarkable, except the hangings and other 
objects presented by the pilgrims. Not far 
from the door, however, is a small hollow, in 
which Abraham and Ishmael are supposed to 
have prepared the cement for building the 

aaba. 

“Set in the wall outside, on the southeast 
corner, is the famous ‘ black stone,’ which is 
supposed to have been brought from heaven 
by angels. Itseems to consist of a dozen 
stones joined together, is black and metallic 
in appearance, and resembles an aerolite, 
which probably it is. Beginning at this 
stone, which is touched and kissed with the 
greatest veneration, the pilgrims march seven 
times slowly round the Kaaba, drink of the 
sacred well of Zem-zem, and proceed to the 
holy hill of Arafat, some twelve miles east 
of Mecca. Here they stand in prayer all 
night, when they descend at sunrise, and, 
picking up, with closed eyes, seven times 
seven small stones, perform the ceremony of 
stoning the devil. The next day they return 
to Mecca, where they remain ten or fifteen 
days. The pilgrimage from Cairo occupies 
between three and four months, the return, 


like the departure, being the occasion of 


great festivity. 













“These annual sojourns have done more 
than anything else, perhaps, to keep up the 
zeal of the deluded followers of Islam ; but, 
from a Christian point of view, they are 
attended with all the circumstances of super- 
stition and folly. They involve a vast 
expenditure of time and money, and bring no 
good to any one. The inhabitants of Mecca, 
however, must be excepted, who reap from 
the pilgrims an annual harvest. To them 
the holy month is looked forward to with as 
much interest as is the return of summer at 
country resorts. Of course, the number of 
pilgrims far exceeds the population of the 
city, and, since the former need accommoda- 
tions and supplies, their coming is most wel- 
come. Whoever turns false to the prophet 
who had his birth-place at Mecca, it is safe to 
say that its hotel and boarding-house keep- 
ers will stand true and steadfast to the last.” 





WOMAN IN JAPAN. 


We have read with interest an editorial 
article in a late number of The National 
Baptist on the “Elevation of Woman in 
Japan.” There are many points in regard to 
the position of woman in that empire that 
are very encouraging, and the fact of the 
nearer social equality of the sexes in Japan 
than in China or other neighboring countries 
goes far to establish a claim to a higher civ- 
ilization than prevails in those countries. On 
this subject the writer says: Eps. 


In Japan, woman has always had a higher 
position than among the neighboring nations 
of Asia; and the disabilities under which 
they have labored has come, to a great 
extent, from the influence of Chinese litera- 
ture and example, which have been intro- 
duced into, and affected the country. But in 
former times it was not so. A high Japanese 
authority says, that, from the earliest dawn 
of Japanese history, women always enjoyed 
equal rights with men, and that a 
abuses have crept in through Chinese teach- 
ing and example, womanhood has never been 
degraded in Japan. And in proof of his 
assertions, he states the fact, that out of 124 
sovereigns, rulers of Japan, eight empresses 
are included in the list, and that they ruled 
long and most wisely. It was under the 
rule of an empress that the Empire 
attained high literary culture, and religion 
was inculcated and respected, and facilities 
for general education were greatly increased 
and improved. He says that Japan has pros- 
pera under eight such reigns, and that, 
confirmed by the experience of the Western 
nations, she will not hesitate to enforce 
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among all classes the respect and considera- 
tion for women which has never been wanting 
about her court, and among her better fami- 
lies. “Thus,” he adds, “may Japan hope 
to insure the stability of her civilization, and 
regain her early chivalry, and by enlisting 
the assistance of educated mothers and 
daughters, secure a noble future. 


——_———<08—_____ 


WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


The ee stood under his smooth broad 
rim, 
In the plain drab suit that, simple and trim, 
Was better than royal robes to him 
Who looked to the inward part; 
Foregoing the wealth and honors of earth, 
And emptied his breast of the praise of birth, 
‘To seek the treasures of matchless worth 
Reserved for the pure in heart. 


And he heaved a sigh at the lofty look 
Of the mitred head o’er the gilded book, 
And a view of the costly drapery took 
With a meek and pitying eye. 
‘“* Alas!’ said he, as he turned away 
From the splendid temple, the grand display, 
** What honor to worldly pomp they pay 
In the name of the King Most High.”’ 


Then he looked around on his own proud 
land 
Where those of his faith were a suffering band 
ae in the conscience, and under the 
1and 
Of merciless power oppressed ; 
“* T’llseek,”’ said the Quaker, ‘a happier shore, 
Where I and my people may kneel before 
Theshrine we erect, to the God we adore, 
And none shall our rights molest.”’ 


And sick at the sounding of empty things, 
Of beggarly strife in the Island of Kings 
His dove-like spirit unfurled her wings 

For a bold and venturous sweep; 
She wafted him off o’er billows and spray, 
Twixt the sea and the sky, on a pathless way, 
Toa beautiful sylvan scene that lay 

Far over the boiling deep. 


And when he came down unruffled and staid, 

Where along the skirts of the peaceful shade, 

The Schuylkill and Delaware rolled and made 
Their friendly waters unite, 

The Indian sprang from his light canoe, 

The bird to the topmost bough withdrew, 

And the deer skipped up on the cliff to view 
This strange and unwonted sight. ° 


But the tomakawk dropped from the red 
man’s hand, 
When he saw the Quaker advance and stand 
Presenting his purse but to share the land 
He had come to possess with him; 
And seanning his bland and noble face, 
Where penenet was all that his eye could 
race, 
He haughtily smiled at his hiding place 
Far under the hat’s broad brim. 
“ Thou ’It find,” said the Quaker, “in m@eand 


mine 
But friends and brothers to thee and thine, 
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Who abuse no power and admit no line 
Twixt the red man and the white, 
Save the cords of love as a sacred tie, 
For our one Great Father who dwells on high, 
Regards the man with an angry eye 
Who robs from his brother’s right.” 


The Indian passed, and the Quaker stood 
The righteous Lord of the shadowy wood, 
Like the genius of thought in his solitude, 
Till his spirit, the inner man, 
Became too mighty to be repressed 
Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 
Had moved and with neatness and plainly 
dressed, 
Came forth as his lips began. 


‘*T may not swear, but I’ll prophesy ; 
This lofty forest that towers so high 
Must bow—and its stately head will lie 
On the lap of its mother earth. 
When the stroke of the axe shall its pride * 
subdue, ° 
And its branching honors the ground shall 
strew, 
Then some of its parts may be reared anew, 
To shelter the peaceful hearth. 


Where now the poor Indian scatters the sod 
With offerings burnt to an unknown God, 
By gospel light shall the path be trod 

‘To the courts of the Prince of Peace. 
And here will ecommerce appoint her mart, 
The marble will yield to the hand of art, 
From the sun of science the rays will dart, 

And the darkness of nature cease.”’ 


And thus did the vision of prophesy 
Expand and blaze to the prophet’s eye, 
Till it grew so vast, and rose so high, 

That the gentle words that hung 
Like a string of pearls from his cautious lip, 
On their silver thread, he was fain to clip 
Lest something more than the truth might 


slip 
For once from a Quaker’s tongue. 


And the trees quaked too, at the things he 


spoke, 
For they a that the knee of the knotted 
oa 
Must bend ere the vow of the Quaker broke, 
And they bowed and kissed the ground. 
The hammer and axe bad abjured repose, 
And the mountains rang with the distant 


blows, . 
As the forest fell and the city rose, 
And her glory beamed around. 


Her laws were as righteous, pure and plain, 
As the warm in heart and the cool in Scale, 
To bind the strong ina silken chain 
Could in wisdom and love devise. 
The tongue needed not the aid of a vow, 
And man to his fellow worm did not bow, 
Nor doff the screen o’er his open brow, 
Toany beneath the sky. 


The Quaker passed on from land to Jand, 

With the lowly heart and the open hand 

Of one who felt where he soon must stand, 
And his final account give in, 

For long had he made up his sober mind 

That he could not depart to leave mankind 

With the ample field of the earth behind, 
No better than it had been. 
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And bright was the spot where the Quaker 
came, 

To leave it, his hat, his drab and his name 

That will sweetly sound from the triumph of 
fame, 

Till its final blast shall die. 
The city he reared from its sylvan shade, | 
His beautiful monument now is made, 

And long have the rivers their pride displayed 

In the scenes they are rolling by. 
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STOPFORD BROOKES TESTIMONY IN FAVOR 
OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE, BEFORE THE DE- 
BATING SOCIETY CONNECTED WITH HIS 
CHURCH. 


“Since I became a total abstainer, I have 
found myself able to work better. I have 
greater command over any powers I possess. 
I can make use of them when I please. 
When I call upon them they answer. I need 
not wait for them to be in the humor. It is 
all the difference between a machine well 
oiled and one which has something among the 
wheels which catches and retards the move- 
ment at unexpected times. As to the pleas- 
ure of life, it has been also increased. J en- 
joy Nature, books, and men more than I did 
—and my previous enjoyment of them was 
not small. The fact is, alcohol, even in the 
small quantities I took it, while it did not 
seem to injure health, injures the fineness of 
that physical balance which means a state of 


health in which all the world is pleasant. . . 
And I am sure, from inquiries I have made, 
that it is true for a great many other people 
who do not at all suspect it. Therefore, I ap- 
peal to the men here, young and old, to try 
abstinence for the very reasons they now use 
alcohol—in order to increase their power of 


work and their enjoyment of life. Let the 
young make the experiment of working on 
water only. Alcohol slowly corrupts and 
certainly retards the activity of the brain of 
the greater number of men. They will be 
able to do all they have to do more swiftly. 
And this swiftness will leave them leisure— 
the blessing we want most in this over-worked 
world. And the older men who find it so 
difficult to find leisure, and who, when they 
find it, cannot enjoy it because they have a 
number of slight ailments which do not allow 
them perfect health, or which keep them in 
over-excitement or over-depression, let them 
try —though it will need a struggle—whether 
the total abandonment of alcohol will not 
lessen all their ailments, and by restoring a 
better temper to the body—for the body with 
alcohol in it is like a house with an irritable 
man in it—enable them not only to work bet- 
ter, but to enjoy their leisure. It is not too 
much to say that the work of the world would 
be one-third better done, and more swiftly 
done, and the enjoyment of life increased by 
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one-half, if no one took a drop of alcohol... 
Whatever men may have said in the past 
about the joys of drinking and of its harm- 
lessness, there is no possibility any longer of 
doubt that they were wrong. It has been 
proved, step by step, that this element re- 
ceived into the human system is the direct 
cause of far more than half of the crime, the 
disease and the insanity of mankind, and the 
indirect cause, through heredity, of unnum- 
bered other evils. It stands alone in abomi- 
nable pre-eminence as the Power of Evil who 
degrades and then murders the human race. 
Nor is this statement one whit exaggerated. 
It is plain prose. Therefore I say it does not 
matter what personal enjoyment you get out 
of it by using it moderately ; it is your duty 
the moment you see the truth—and it is a sad 
thing to see it only as I have seen it, when the 
half of life is over—to throw yourself heart 
and soul into the war againsf this evil for the 
sake of the human race. Let love of man 
banish alcohol from you. If you are not able 
altogether to save yourself from the ranks of 
those who belong to this evil, save the young 
who are not yet infected. Take care that 
none belonging to you touch it. You will do 
more good by joining in warfare against this 
wrong power than you will do by any other 
kind of charitable or active work, and you 
will be certain that everything you do will 
bear fruit, will save and redeem men. There 
are few things of the good results of which 
we may be certain, still fewer in which the 
good fruits of our work we are allowed to see. 
‘This is one of those things. And the work 
is purely human. It is not necessarily bound 
up with any political or theological party. It 
can bind men who differ in anything else to- 
gether into a brotherhood, all the members of 
which agree in the end to be reached, and in 
the means fitting to attain that end. The 
sooner we join that brotherhood the better. 
It is not enough to think only of ourselves, to 
become total abstainers because our health 
will be better or our enjoyment of life greater. 
We are then only wise and selfish. Wehave 
not done enough until we enroll ourselves 
among those who form the army of attack on 
this great evil, and feel in our hearts the im- 
pulse, sympathy, power, and ardor which un- 
ion for a great human cause creates, supports 
and develops toward victory. It is that which 
taking the pledge means, and, let men laugh 
as they will, no better and no more ideal ac- 
tion can be done.” 


ConTENTMENT.—Contentment is not al- 
ways present enjoyment. It may be found 
in the deliberate choice of personal pain, as 
well as in the enduring of personal suffering 
when no choice is allowed one. A may who 
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is conscious that a painless disorder is sapping 
his life sources may prefer to seek the sur- 
geon’s knife, rather than abide in his danger- 
ous repose. Then he would be contented 
under present suffering, in the hope it would 
bring to him of restored health and prolonged 
life. Ifa special emergency calls for the 
braving of peculiar perils, and for the meet- 
ing of unwelcome privations, in behalf of 
one’s loved ones, of one’s country, or of a 
great and vital truth, the truly noble man 
will be content to take those risks, and to 
submit to those trials; and he could not be 
content to shirk them. 

The true secret of contentment is in one’s 
conviction that the place he is now in is his 
place now; that the work he is now doing is 
the work that now needs doing, and that he 
ought to do now; that he is better situated, 
at the present moment, for effort or for en- 
durance that shall tend to his own highest 
good, and to the good of the persons and of 
the interests dearest to him, than would be 

ible elsewhere in all the universe; that, 
in fact, his present sphere, his present oppor- 
tunities, and his present possessions, are those 
which above all others he ought to desire, and 
which he would desire, if he only knew 
enough about them and their tendings.— 
S. 8. Times. 





ITEMS. 


THIs country devotes over 600,000 acres to 
tobacco raising. 


Mount Etna has recently been showing 
great and increasing activity, emitting flashes 
of fire and dense volumesjof smoke. 


THE Secretary of War, R. Lincoln, has pro- 
hibited the use of tobacco by the cadets at 
West Point. This is a triumph for the tem- 
perance cause, indicating as it does, most 
emphatically, the damaging influence of this 
baleful drug upon its victims.—Science and 
Health. 


THE largest telescope in existence will soon 
be completed for the Russian government by 
the firm of Alvin Clark & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass. This largest of all glasses is for the Rus- 
sian observatory at Polkovo, which was foun- 
ded in 1839 by the Czar Nicholas. In 1878 the 
Government authorized the Astronomer, Otto 
Struve, to draw upon the. treasury for what- 
ever sum might berequired. The grinding of 
the new lens has now been proceeding for 
twelve months, and it is expected that it will 
soon be completed. The length of the Polkovo 
telescope will be 45 feet, and the diameter of 
the object-glass 30 inches. It will be mounted 
upon a lawn to the southwest of the principal 
building of the Observatory. It is estimated 


that this new lens will practically bring the 
moon within a distance of 38 leagues from the 
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A SEVERE ‘‘auroral’’ storm prevailed on 
Sixth-day throughout a large portion of the 
United States and the Eastern Provinces of 
Canada, seriously interrupting telegraphic 
communication for several hours. During its 
prevalence the few wires that were working 
were continually liable to disturbance, and it 
was “ almost impossible to send or receive long 
messages continuously.”” At Cincinnati wires 
worked to Columbus and St. Louis without a 
battery, and were so heavily charged that a 
flame appeared when the contact was broken. 
The ocean cables were especially affected, and 
the storm was felt in Europe. In the after- 
noon the electric storm had ceased in this 
hemisphere, and the wires worked well in all 
directions. A magnificent display of northern 
lights was witnessed at Chicago. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WooL.—About twenty- 
five per cent. of the entire production of do- 
mestic wool during the census year 1880 came 
from two States, Ohio and California, the 
former with 25,000,000 and the latter with 
17,000,000 pounds; in 1870 the product of the 
former was 20,000‘000 and of latter 11,000,000 
pounds. The next States in the order of im- 
portance as wool-growers in 1880 were Michi- 

n with 12,000,000; New York with 9,000,000; 

ennsylvania with 8,000,000; Missouri with 
7,000,000, and Wisconsin with 7,000,000. Texas 
produced nearly as much as the latter State ; 
in 1870 it produced 1,250,000 pounds. The total 
product of the Union in 1880 was 155,000,000 
pounds, clipped from 35,000,000 sheep.—Gro- 
cers’ Price Current. 








NOTICES. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Race and Fifteenth streets, on 
Third-day, Twelfth mo. 5th, at 3 P. M. 

Gro. W. HANCOCK 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, \ Clerks. 


A conference will be held by the branch of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temper- 
ance at Spruce street meeting on Sixth-day 
Twelfth mo. Ist, 1882, at 7P.M. Friends and 
others are invited. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
oe to attend and appoint meetings with- 
in the limits of this Quarter expect to be in 
attendance at the meeting at Schuylkill (near 
Phoenixville) on First-day, Twelfth mo. 3d, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Appointed by the Committee of Abington 
Quarter: First-day, Eleventh mo. 26th, at 
Norristown, 10} A. M.; First-day, Twelfth 
mo. 10th, Stroudsburg 10} A.M. The entire 
committee are expected to attend at Plymouth - 
on Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 21st, at 10 A.M. 
Friends generally invited to these meetings. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Eleventh mo. 26th, 3 P. M., at A. 
Ogden’s, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 


